PURITAN   ATTACK   ON   THE   THEATRE    \tfl,
In Stage Playes for a boy to put one the attyre, the
gesture, the passions of a woman; for a tneane person to
take vpon him the title of a Prince with counterfeit porte,
and traine, is by outward signes to shew them selues other-
wise then they are, and so with in the compasse of a lye,
which by AriStotles iudgement is naught of it selfe and to
be fledde.
(p. 197.)
To Gosson, and to the Puritans who used the same
argument (for they were wonderfully repetitious),
Thomas Heywood made a mild reply in An Apology
for Aftors (1608), speaking thus:
To see our youths attired in the habit of women, who
knowes not what their intents be? who cannot distinguish
them by their names, assuredly knowing they are but to
represent such a lady, at such a tyme appoynted?
As in all such controversies the contestants did not
read each other's works to be convinced, but only to
gather fresh faggots for a new fire of their own* The
modern reader must allow that for mildness the players
far exceed the zealots. Their Strong point was not
pamphleteering, but adHng, and in many contemporary
plays the Puritans and their arguments are made
popular laughing-Stocks. Ben Jonson made ribald
fun of the Puritan insistence upon the letter of Mosaic
law in the fifth Aft of Bartholomew Fair (1614). The
fanatical Rabbi Zeal-of-the-Land Busy attacks a puppet
show with cries of 'Down with Dagon*; bidden to
dispute the matter with the puppet Dionysius he runs
through all the main Puritan points against the Stage
and concludes thus:
'Busy, Yes, and my main argument againSl you is, that you